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the method of treatment, in this respect, differs very materially from 
that employed in Book III, on ' Intuitionism, ' and in Book IV, on 
'Utilitarianism'" (pp. 385-6). His acceptance of Egoism as a 
method leads Sidgwick to his final affirmation of the " Dualism of the 
Practical Reason, ' ' in which Dr. Albee sees a relapse to the stand- 
point of eighteenth century Individualism. ' ' Both historically and 
logically, this demand for the reconciliation of duty and interest, in 
the sense of separate individual interest, which could be effected only 
by the theological sanction, is intimately connected with the theory 
of obligation which Gay once for all perfectly expressed, when he 
said : ' Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any action in 
order to be happy ' " (p. 414). Yet Sidgwick started with a denial 
of this theory of obligation, and of the hedonistic and egoistic theory 
of the object of desire, which was inseparably connected with it. 
" It was a notable event in the development of recent ethical theory, 
when Utilitarianism thus for the first time really took account of But- 
ler's starting-point and method ; and if the result would seem to be 
the inevitable dissolution of traditional Utilitarianism itself, there is 
perhaps little ground for regret. Neither J. S. Mill nor Professor 
Sidgwick were adepts in rigid logical consistency ; but the very fact 
that they could for the time hold together the half-truths of seemingly 
antithetical systems, enabled them to perform a service for the devel- 
opment of systematic ethics which only the future can duly appre- 
ciate " (pp. 416-7). James Seth. 

Saint Anselme. [Les grandes philosophes.J Par le comte Do- 
met de Vorges ; collection dirigee par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1901 ; 8vo. — pp. 334. 

The man who occupies himself chiefly with the study of modern 
philosophy lays this book down with an odd sense that he has been 
transported into another world and has been moving among men of a 
different race. He has passed from the twentieth century into the 
thirteenth ; St. Thomas, " le Prince de 1 ' Ecole, " speaks with authority, 
and one feels that one must be lacking in proper feeling not to yield 
him reverence, for he stands as the exponent of a stately tradition, 
and his teaching is the teaching of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. 
Bonaventura, " and of all the fathers and doctors." In the face of a 
doctrine so august, the independent criticism which the modern man 
accords to the philosophers which he chiefly reads seems sadly out of 
place ; it is mere disorder to interrupt a cathedral -service with a tin 
trumpet. 
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The Comte de Vorges is devoted heart and soul to the scholastic 
doctrine — "la verite traditionelle. " To the complaint that phil- 
osophy can present no stable and assured results, as can the special 
sciences, he has a ready answer: " Voici une philosophic qui depuis 
deux mille ans n'a jamais varie dans ses points fondamentaux. Saint 
Augustin, saint Anselme, saint Thomas ont connu et enseigne les 
memes doctrines. lis les ont seulement developpees peu a peu, de 
maniere a leur donner une forme plus rigoureusement scientifique. 
Ne serait-ce pas que cette philosophic represente plus particulierement 
la philosophic eternelle, ferennis quaedam fihilosophia, qu' invo- 
quait Leibniz?" (p. no). This traditional doctrine has with the 
centuries undergone some changes of form, and has grown more defi- 
nite, but has always remained substantially the same (p. no). It is 
according to the norms which it furnishes that de Vorges judges the 
philosophers of the past and the men of science of the present. Shall 
we describe him as prejudiced? — "Don't talk to us of prejudices. 
The fully convinced and firmly believing christian has no prejudices. 
Men are pleased to represent him as always anxious about his faith. 
This is a mistake. Precisely because he believes firmly, there is no 
truth of which he has fear ; he knows that none can make its appear- 
ance to contradict him. If some troublesome theory passes as true, 
although not absolutely demonstrated, he waits tranquilly for the fu- 
ture' to reveal the error. If a well demonstrated truth seems out of har- 
mony with his beliefs, he knows how to allow for the windings of the 
road. He knows that some day or other his beliefs and the trouble- 
some truth will find their harmony in a completer science. For nine- 
teen hundred years the Christian doctors have counted on these mean- 
derings of science, and they have never been deceived" (p. 137). 

It goes without saying that the man who can indite such sentences 
cannot criticise Anselm as he would be criticised by the man of our 
day. One may live in the twentieth century and not be of it. If 
one really belongs in one's whole intellectual development and mental 
equipment to the thirteenth century, if one has adopted unreservedly 
its fundamental philosophical assumptions, its moral and religious 
ideals, its attitude toward science, and its outlook upon life, one can- 
not be justly expected to write as one writes to whom these things are 
chiefly matters of historical interest. It would not be fair to judge de 
Vorges' s book without taking into consideration the limitations which 
he has elected to lay down for himself. He does not for a moment 
intend to set his foot beyond the line which encircles " la verite 
traditionelle. ' ' His criticism of Anselme is to be an exposition of the 
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latter' s doctrine, and an indication of his place in the line of develop- 
ment of the scholastic philosophy. 

Regarded from this point of view the book is a good one. That 
the author is thoroughly familiar with the scholastic doctrine is evident 
here as in his earlier works. He is, of course, a sympathetic critic, 
and his evident affection for the subject of his criticism does not 
diminish the pleasure with which one reads his pages. On those 
occasions in which he finds Anselm to be wanting when weighed in 
the balance of "la grande Scholastique, " he deals with him very 
gently. It is difficult not to exercise a ceremonious courtesy when 
one finds oneself in such stately company. To the man whom we 
describe as " le Docteur Angelique " (p. 286), " 1' Ange de 1' Ecole " 
(p. 287), "le Prince de 1' Ecole" (pp. 179, 195, 269), we may grant 
more authority than to others ; but we cannot, nevertheless, treat 
lightly "le Docteur Solennel " (p. 292), "le Docteur Seraphique " 
(294), or "le Docteur Magnifique " (p. 329). To those among 
the moderns who exercise their ingenuity in the attempt to prove that 
the errors of Immanuel Kant are negligible quantities, and are not to 
be taken seriously, I recommend this book as a model well worthy of 
careful study. 

The chapter devoted to the life of Anselm appears to draw its 
materials largely from de R6musat's work. Our author accepts naively 
the accounts which have came down to us of Anselm' s gifts of prophecy 
and of clairvoyance, and of his power of working miracles. In this, 
of course, many will not follow him. Especially quaint is the account 
of the way in which the modest saint was made the unwilling instru- 
ment of the suppression of a conflagration in the house next to the one 
in which he happened to be lodged in London. It seems that, when 
the fire broke out, he was besought to extinguish it ; it was very little 
to ask that he at least make the sign of the cross, and so much his 
friends were determined to have of him : " Comme Anselme protestait 
que ce serait tenter Dieu, Baudoin P entraina hors de la maison, et, 
lui prenant la main, lui fit faire le signe de la croix sur les flammes. 
L' incendie s' arreta anssittdt " (p. 50). But even those who are dis- 
posed to give little credence to such stories, may read with pleasure 
de Vorges's clear and brief sketch of the life and character of Anselm. 
On the whole, it gives a good picture of the man. The story of the 
struggle touching the investitures is told at some length, and is well 
told. The feeling of the author as to the most desirable solution of 
some of the problems which confront modern France, comes out clearly 
in the concluding words of the chapter: "It was such bishops that 
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saved the church from servitude and Europe from barbarism. It is 
such bishops that will snatch France from the grasp of impiety and 
anarchy" (p. 68). 

To criticise in detail the presentation and the criticism of Anselm's 
theory of knowledge, of his definition of truth, of his realism, of his 
doctrine of the nature of the soul and its liberty, of his thoughts on 
God, and last, but not least, of his famous ontological argument, is 
impossible within the limits permitted to this review. That no 
developed theory of knowledge is to be found in the writings of 
Anselm, de Vorges justly remarks (p. 85), but he thinks it possible to 
gather indications of his way of approaching epistemological problems. 
He is especially anxious to prove that neither Anselm nor the later 
scholastics advocated the doctrine of representative perception attri- 
buted by Reid, and by many others since his time, to the mediaeval 
philosophers (p. 87). He finds Anselm, on the whole, in the line of 
the traditional doctrine, but admits that, on certain points, as in 
marking the distinction of sense and intellect, he seems in some 
danger of wandering (p. 88). To make clear what it was that 
Anselm thus imperfectly apprehended, de Vorges gives a sketch of the 
scholastic theory of knowledge as it was developed later — " la belle 
doctrine de la connaissance " — a sketch which introduces us at once 
into a world peopled by conceptions that most of us can only regard 
as shades : the being of essence, the being of existence, degrees of 
reality, the Aristotelian "active intellect," etc., etc. Propositions 
which seem to us in the highest degree doubtful are assumed as self- 
evident. We are told that it is impossible for what is material to act 
Upon what is immaterial, and that, hence, the sense cannot imprint 
upon the intellect the image that it has derived from external things. 
If the intellect is to know things, it must, then, have a "donnee in- 
telligible " — what is furnished must be transformed and refined before 
the intellect can make use of it. How are we to understand this 
" donnee intelligible " ? Thus : 

" Toutes les fois que Dieu appelle une creature a 1' existence, il con- 
fere a cet etre un certain degre de perfection, un certain type. Ce 
degre est ce que Ton appelle son essence. La donnee intelligible 
represente l'essence, le degre d'Stre recu par la creature, la mesure 
de perfection qui lui est concedee." 

Now, all these "donnees intelligibles " are comprehended in the 
infinite perfection of God, and he possesses them all through the idea 
which he has of himself. But man does not possess in himself the 
essential types of things. He has, therefore, no direct means of 
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knowing things in their intimate nature. " Pour y suppleer, l'auteur 
du monde a pris un detour. II a fait rhomme sensible." The senses 
bring us into a superficial but real relation with individual things. 
To know them completely, we must know them as things which have 
essences. The active intellect communicates intelligibility to those 
elements in the sense-impression which are susceptible of it, and thus 
we come to know things (pp. 99-102). 

This ' ' belle doctrine ' ' is not, of course, to be discovered in the 
works of Anselm, as it is here portrayed ; this de Vorges admits, as I 
have mentioned. A less sympathetic critic would be inclined to 
think, with Haureau, that some of Anselm's statements indicate a 
leaning towards a very different doctrine. But Anselm certainly 
showed an extreme willingness to believe everything that he thought 
it his duty as a churchman to believe, and there can be little doubt 
that, had he lived later, he would have believed all this. The ' ' credo, 
ut intelligam ' ' can do its perfect work in epistemology, as elsewhere. 
I may remark, in passing, that de Vorges' s discussion of this sentiment 
of the Proslogium well illustrates the sympathy and liberality with 
which he interprets the words of his author. It is, moreover, the 
occasion for the introduction of a mot too delightfully French to 
pass over : "La verite est femme ; elle ne se donne completement que 
si elle se croit sure d'etre aimee " (p. 136). 

Anselm defines truth as "la rectitude des choses saisissable par 
l'intelligence seule " (p. 126). This definition de Vorges finds, not 
false, but too vague. He prefers that of St. Thomas: " Veritas est 
adaequatio rei et intellectus, " which to us seems sufficiently vague 
also. Nor is he wholly content with Anselm's realism. The expres- 
sions of his author, taken literally, appear to indicate that he was an 
exaggerated realist, but he thinks it right to make allowance for the 
lack of exactitude in the philosophical language of the eleventh cen- 
tury. To one sentence he takes decided exception. It is this : 
" Celui qui ne comprend pas comment plusieurs homme sont specif- 
iquement un seul homme, ne comprend pas non plus comment plus- 
ieurs personnes dont chacune est Dieu sont un seul Dieu " (p. 153). 
This he regards as an imprudence which favors the blasphemies of 
Roscellinus, instead of refuting them. He cannot criticise the realism 
of Anselm as it would be criticised by a modern man, for he is a real- 
ist himself, although of a somewhat mild type. 

In his doctrine of the nature of the soul Anselm follows Augustine 
with faithfulness, as did the later scholastics. The soul is simultane- 
ously present as a whole in all the parts of the body. How can it be 
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present in so many places at once ? Thus, says de Vorges : by virtue 
of its nature it is without relation to extension; it "dominates" ex- 
tension, and is not subject to its laws. Nor is this strange ubiquity 
peculiar to that which is spiritual. Has not St. Thomas pointed out 
that the same prerogative is enjoyed by material substance ? Material 
substance has extension as its immediate effect, but in its own nature 
it is prior to extension — produces it, and does not obey its laws. The 
material substance is as a whole under the mass of the body that it 
sustains, and it is in its entirety under every part of the body (pp. 
178-179). 

The Prince of the School develops this doctrine with a view to 
throwing light upon the mystery of the Eucharist ; but it appears to 
have a plain consequence from which both he and de Vorges would 
recoil with horror. If material substance be thus ubiquitous in a body, 
do we, when we divide the body, create a new substance, or do we 
cut in two the old one? Plainly we cannot cut in two, with any 
knife of man's devising, a thing that is present as a whole on both 
sides of the line of division. That we can create substances by a mere 
bisection of qualities seems to be an extraordinary assumption of 
magical powers. It only remains for us to accept the doctrine that 
one and the same substance may underlie two or more different bodies 
— or, perhaps, that but one substance may underlie all bodies, since there 
seems no good reason for limiting the ubiquity of a substance in space. 
Similar reasoning may be applied to minds. Their substance is prior 
to their qualities ; and if the same material substance may underlie 
this table and the chair in the next room, or my body and the body 
of my neighbor, why may not the same spiritual substance underlie 
my mental activities and those of my neighbor ? Such consequences 
de Vorges does not, of course, draw from the doctrine set forth by St. 
Thomas. That would carry him beyond the limits of " la verite 
traditionelle. ' ' He merely points out that modern thinkers must be 
at fault in connecting the mind with the brain rather than with the 
body as a whole. The brain, he says, is extended, and, even if we 
place the soul in the brain, we still have on our hands the question : 
how is it possible for the indivisible and non-extended soul to be 
associated with an extended organ ? Besides, it is by no means certain 
that sensations are formed in the brain (p. 179). It seems, thus, 
that the physiological psychology as a whole is one of those mean- 
derings of science which need not cause anxiety to ' ' le chretien 
pleinement convaincu. " 

On Anselm's curious discussion of the will and its freedom — his 
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definition of freedom as "the power of preserving the rectitude of 
the will," and his attempt to show that a man who has lost his recti- 
tude remains free, because he still has " the power of preserving his 
rectitude if he had it " (p. 209) — on these I cannot take the space to 
comment. The whole discussion is interesting as showing how a 
problem hoary with age may change its expression with the lapse of 
time. Nor may I take up for examination the scholastic doctrines of 
the unreality of evil (pp. 213 ff.), the timelessness of eternity (pp. 
221 ff.), the absolute simplicity of the Divine Nature, and the relation 
of God to created things (pp. 229-266). Everywhere the discus- 
sion remains within the limits of the Catholic tradition, and is inter- 
esting as bringing us into close contact with a type of thought of great 
historic importance, which has left unmistakable traces of its influence 
even where we are least apt to suspect the fact, and one with which 
most of us are too little familiar. Of more than common value is the 
lengthy chapter (XIII.) devoted to Anselm's famous ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God. Its history is given in detail, and we 
are enabled to see it through the eyes of the scholastic, of the man to 
whom distinctions of "essence" and "existence" have a living 
significance. 

I have read M. de Vorges's book with pleasure, and, I hope, with 
profit. For one thing, it has impressed me deeply with the danger 
which a man is in when he has enrolled himself as the adherent of 
any school whatever. He has chosen to live within four walls, and all 
the light that reaches him has been strained through colored glass. 
He is not merely a man who believes something, but a man who in- 
tends to believe something, and can die waiting for a " verity genante " 
to adjust itself to his preconceptions. The danger is not one that men- 
aces the scholastic alone. The contented Positivist, the Kantian, the 
Hegelian, the Herbartian, are in much the same danger. He who is 
sufficiently prejudiced cannot conceive that he is prejudiced at all ; 
and as long as human nature remains the complex thing that it is, so 
long will it be possible for man enthusiastically to build up debatable 
arguments upon dubious assumptions in the conviction that he is 
" fighting for the truth. " 

George Stuart Fullerton. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



